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As a whole, this is a very meritorious work, 
and deserves a place among the numerous schol- 
arly volumes that have been devoted, in recent 
years, to the literature of the French Eenaissance. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that we look forward 
to the study of the poetical works of Maurice 
Sceve which M. Baur has in preparation. 8 



Columbia University. 



John L. Gerig. 



he published a catena of quotations exhibiting 
the various uses of to have one's reed that have 
come under his observation. 

The Old Norse phrase of which he quotes an 
(unreferenced) instance, would seem to me at 
first sight to be equally rare, as it is not recorded 
by Vigfusson. Will Mr. Flom give us quota- 
tions for that also ? 



C. Talbut Onions. 



Oxford, England. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Reading in Piers Plowman. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — My attention has been directed to a 
comment by Mr. George T. Flom, in your issue 
of May, on a contribution of mine to the Modern 
Language Review, relating to a reading which I 
discovered in a Bodleian ms. of Piers Plowman. 
I must confess myself greatly surprised at Mr. 
Flom's statement that the phrase, to have one's 
reed, "may be found in both Southern, Midland, 
and Northern M. E., and in Old Norse." Had 
I known that this was the case, I might have 
modified my note a little. But so far I have 
been unable to trace any instance of this phrase 
besides the well-known one in the received text 
of the passage we are discussing. (The other, 
quite different, locutions, which Mr. Flom's quo- 
tations exemplify, are, of course, familiar.) I 
suggest that Mr. Flom would be making a useful 
contribution to Middle-English lexicography if 

taine, we find no mention of the latter poet in Aneau's 
works. 

8 As of mere bibliographical interest, it may be added 
that there is in the Bibl. de Chantilly a copy of Sceve' s La 
deplouruble fin de Flamete, 1535, Lyon, of which M. Baur 
knows only the one in the possession of M. Abel Lefranc. 
ScSve has also translated some of the Paradossi of Ortensio 
Lando (Venetia, 1545, in 8°, fo. 42) which remain ined- 
ited. My friend and teacher, M. Eraile Picot, called my 
attention several years ago to an interesting distich of 
Sceve on the title of the Foreiance Qucestiones, in quibms 
varia Italorum ingenia explicantur, multaque alia scitu non 
indigna, autore PhUaMhe Polylopiensi cive (Neapoli, excude- 
bat Martinus de Magusia, anno 1536, in 8° ) . 



"Longfellow and His Hexameters." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In the suggestive letter in your March 
number on "Longfellow and His Hexameters," 
there is a slight error which, for the sake of 
those among your readers who care for accuracy 
in what Donne calls ' ' those unconcerning things, 
matters of fact, ' ' had perhaps better be corrected. 
The writer asks, "What perhaps suggested to 
Longfellow that he was to accomplish, to some 
extent at least, what Clough and Southey had 
failed to accomplish?" It was, however, Long- 
fellow' s hexameters that set Clough on the writing 
of Tlie Bothie. This appears from the following 
sentence in an interesting letter to Emerson, 
dated February 10th, 1849 : 

' ' Will you convey to Mr. Longfellow the fact 
that it was the reading of his Evangeline aloud 
to my mother and sister which, coming after a 
reperusal of The Iliad, occasioned this outbreak 
of hexameters ? " 

This letter is to be found in The Poems and Prose 
Remains of Artlmr Hugh Clough, London, 1869, 
Vol. i, p. 135. 

Charles Eliot Norton. 

Shady Hill, Cambridge, Mass. 
June 10, 1908. 



A Note on Piers the Plowman. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Piers the Plowman, Passus v, 28- 
29 (Skeat's edition, 1906), occurs this passage : 



